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$1m surplus w 


After years of finding itself in the 
red, Concordia has ended the 1978-79 
fiscal year with a $1 million surplus. 

But the windfall surplus, despite its 
size, will not really make that much 
difference since the government has 
changed the grants formulae and will 
not carry it forward to future years. 
Indeed, Concordia anticipated a deficit 
of $1.8 million in the current fiscal 
year. 

What is surprising about the surplus 
is that as recently as last April the 
university was expecting a deficit of 
about $2.5 million for 1978-79. Then 
between April and the middle of the 
summer, some $3.3 million of ad- 
ditional revenue was made available. 

First, revisions in government 
calculations for establishing the 
number of full-time equivalent students 
(FTE) in 1977-78 were incorporated 
into the operating grant base of 1978- 
79, bringing in $947,000. 

There was a two to three per cent 
increase in credit students in 1978-79, 
bringing in another $1.3 million and 
finally changes by government in the 
definition of “full-time equivalent 
student” meant another $2 million. 
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Alchemy. One of the fascinating subjects discussed by noted scientists in a 


The situation for 1979-80 is still 
quite confused. For the second con- 
secutive year, the government has 


_awarded Concordia a special grant of 


$2 million to help redress the 
university's difficult financial situation, 
but a major change in the way in 
which the basic grant figure is 
determined undermines the impact of 
the $2 million. 

In the past, the government had 
allotted provisional grants which are 
subsequently adjusted, as much as a 
year or two later, and in some cases, 
when final enrolment figures are 
known for the grant year in question. 

Under the new system, the 
universities are being given a fixed 
amount that will not be subsequently 
adjusted. Instead the fixed amount will 
be determined through the use of a 
three-year averaging formula. 

Actual enrolment figures will be used 
for the second and third years before 
the grant year in question, while the 
projected figures will be used for the 
year just prior to the grant year. 

Thus an institution which projected 
a decrease in enrolment in the year 
prior to the grant year would be 
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forthcoming Science lecture series. See story page 5. 


penalized in the grant year if its 
enrolment in the previous year had 
actually increased: A few years later, 
of course, because of the averaging 
process, the increase would be taken 
into account. 

However, even here the university 
would be penalized as the new formula 
will only provide 25 per cent of the per 
capita funding becoming available 
instead of the 50 per cent of the per 
capita currently. 

The result of this change, which is 
still being discussed with the govern- 
ment, would be to deprive Concordia 
of $2.4 million in 1979-80. 

Tables prepared by the university 
show the new system has been 
detrimental for Concordia. The 
university's grant increase in 1979-80 
over 1978-79 of $661 per full-time 
equivalent student is less than the 
increase of the other Quebec 
universities. 

Concordia would need almost $14 
million in additional grant money for it 
to raise to the level of financing 
awarded the Université du Québec. 


Why some 
Johnnies 
do better 
than others 


By Beverley Smith 

Peer stimulation may be an im- 
portant factor in encouraging students 
to remain in school according to the 
findings of a recent Ph.D. thesis by 
Concordia sociology professor Herbert 
Horwich. 

Horwich’s thesis grew out of a 
Université de Montréal research project 
on the educational aspirations and 
professional orientation of Quebec 
students. It was written under the 
direction of Université de Montréal 
sociologist Guy Rocher and Laval 
Sociology professor Pierre Bélanger. 

For the past four years Horwich has 
been analysing the data from an 
ongoing 1976 survey of 20,000 Quebec 
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¢Symposium to help mature 
students adjust to university. 
Page 3. 


Poet Gary Geddes finds a 
home at Concordia. Page 4. 


Host program for foreign 


students needs volunteers. 
Page 3. 


*Boat people still need help. 
Page 2. 


*Rosemary Haughton 
returns. Page 3. 


Moral bafflement and other 
ethical problems. See story 
Page 7. 
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Khatchadurian’s position on CUSA 


In a move that threatens to tear the 
newly formed student association 
apart, the Commerce Students’ 
Association (CSA) has attempted to 

. break away from the Concordia 
University Students’ Association 
(CUSA). 

Claiming that CUSA is not allowing 
the faculty associations enough 
autonomy and disapproving of the 
way it is spending its budget, the CSA 
has incorporated as an independent 
student association. It began selling $1 
memberships in the new organization a 
few weeks ago, and approached the 
Board of Governors at last Friday's 
regular meeting for permission to 
separate. 

The board, however, reserved 
judgement and suggested that the 
feuding associations attempt to resolve 
their differences within the framework 
of CUSA. 

CUSA co-president Agop der 
Khatchadurian explains the student 
association's position in the following 
opinion-piece. 

We welcome your contributions to 
The Sounding Board, TTR’s open 
forum. Send them to the Public 
Relations Office on either campus 
(SGW: BC-213, Loyola: AD-135). 


To the Editor: 

The Commerce Students’ Association 
of the Sir George Williams Campus has 
dragged the Commerce Students’ 
Society, and the Marketing and Ac- 
countancy Students’ Associations of 
Loyola into signing a document of 
disassociation from CUSA, and the 
establishment of an autonomous in- 
corporated body carrying the name of 
The Commerce Students’ Association, 
and societies of Concordia, Inc.. 

Secret preparations for the eventual 
incorporation were carried out by the 
CSA in early summer of 1979, while, 
at the same time, their president, with 
the presidents of four other Faculty 
Associations, were negotiating with the 
CUSA Co-Presidents for their structure 
and rights within CUSA. 

This two-faced strategy by the CSA, 
together with false rumours, misin- 
terpretations and fabricated lies by the 
CSA, was presented to the Loyola 
Commerce Associations who, unable 
to check the facts and forced to sign a 
document to the Board of Governors 
within an extremely short period of 
time, were forced to reluctantly agree 
to the CSA proposals without con- 
sulting CUSA. 

Furthermore, executive members of 


the CSA approved commerce re- 
presentatives on the CUSA Legislative 
Council with the intention of bribing 
them by promises of positions in the 
new incorporation, and asking them to 
resign their seats in the Council. 

The Constitution of CUSA and the 
subsequent resolution of the Board of 
Governors and the CUSA Legislative 
Council, established CUSA as the 
representative of all undergraduate 
students at Concordia, and explicitly 
forbade any other student association 
from collecting student fees or selling 
membership cards. 

CUSA, after five years of tedious 
negotiations, came into existence this 
year to represent the interests of all the 
students as a unified body with a 
strong voice in all university bodies 
and councils. Feeling the need for 
faculty representation, the Legislative 
Council was elected with represen- 
tations from every faculty in the 
university. 

Through laborious planning in the 
summer, CUSA has established plans, 
conferences and activities that will 
benefit directly the commerce students 


and all other students at the university. 


The immediate results were an ex- 
tensive Orientation Programme for 
students; an advisory committee; the 
C.O.P. Handbook and several 
welcoming parties throughout Con- 
cordia. 

Fully aware of the consequences of 
their illegal move, the Commerce 
Associations established a drive to sell 
membership cards on both campuses. 
Furthermore, the first week of classes 
was chosen as the target date for 
separation so as to deny the New 
CUSA the chance of acquainting the 
students with its structure, aims and 
planned activities. 

The distorted rumours initiated by 
the CSA bear no resemblance what- 
soever to the truths and facts. The 
Legislative Council of CUSA has long 
since passed a resolution guaranteeing 
the right of existence and internal 
autonomy of all Faculty Associations. 

Moreover, the Council approved the 
report of the outcome of the 
negotiations which further guaranteed 
a budget total for each Faculty 
Association comparable, and even 
more than what they received in the 
previous year. 

Similarly, all surpluses from 
previous years were credited to their 
respective accounts. Apart from the 
financial aspects of the report, the 
internal autonomy of the Faculty 


Associations was accepted and they 
were given a free hand to divide their 
budgets as they saw fit and to have 
complete authority over their 
respective clubs and associations. 

It was agreed, also, the CUSA would 
participate in joint events with the 
Faculty Associations, providing its 
financial share over and above its 
budget. As for appointments to the 
University Faculty Councils, CUSA 
agreed that the Faculty Associations 
should have an equal say in choosing 
the candidates for nomination. 

Fully aware of the guarantees and 
intending to misinform the Commerce 
Students, the CSA stated in their 
document to the Board of Governors 
that negotiations with CUSA had 
started in March, 1979, and that they 
were offered the sum of $8,000.00 
only. On the first hand, the elections 
‘or the CUSA Co-Presidents and the 
Legislative Council members were only 
aeld in April, and there was no 
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question of an $8,000.00 budget. 
Where that figure came from is 
anybody’s guess. 

CUSA had promised to settle the 
financial details during negotiations, 
and accordingly agreed to provide the 
CSA with the total amount of 
$18,000.00 as their budget total and 
the surplus carried over from the 
previous year. 

We are fully aware that this 
separatist tendency sets a dangerous 
precedent that should not be regarded 
lightly. It is our total conviction that 
such steps should be dealt with with 
firmness and resolution so that it won't 
create an example for other 
associations that might be inspired by 
the dreamy notion of full autonomy, 
disregarding the total chaos and 
harmful consequences to the students 
at large. 

Agop der Khatchadurian, 
Co-President, 
CUSA 


LETTERS 





Money needed 
for boat people 


Over the summer months the 
Campus Ministry sent out an appeal to 
the university and chapel community 
to help the refugee “Boat People”. 

The response from students and staff 
has been enthusiastic. To date, various 
committees have been formed to 
coordinate the many responsibilities of 
sponsorship, the decision was made to 
apply for a family of up to 8 persons, 
consisting of 1 or 2 parents with 
children including those of university 
age and grandparents and cousins, and 
the application for sponsorship was 
signed with the Quebec government. 
The criterion by which the family will 
be chosen will be that of greatest need. 

At this point the financial com- 
mitment must be realized. Respon- 
sibility of sponsorship includes 
financial support of the family for a 
maximum of 1 year. The government 
support of privately sponsored families 
consists of immediate Medicare 
coverage and free language and job- 
training classes. 

The rest is up to us! Money will be 
needed for housing, furniture, clothing, 
food, orientation and the thousand and 


one items necessary to support a 
family in Montreal. We are expecting 
our family to arrive within 3 to 5 
weeks, just in time for winter. We 
must be ready for them. 

If you have already indicated a 
willingness to contribute financially to 
the support of our refugee family, you 
will be contacted in the next couple of 
weeks; if you were missed in the initial 
request and wish to make a con- 
tribution, please make your cheque 
payable .to Concordia-Loyola Chapel 
Refugee Group and send it over to the 
Campus Ministry Office in Belmore 
House. 

Income tax receipts will be sent out 
for any contribution over $1.00 so 
print your name and address on the 
back of your cheque. 

For more information on financing 
our refugee family contact: Louis 
Francescutti, CUSA, 482-9280, Ann 
Kerby, Dean of Students Office, 482- 
0320, local 358, or Bob Gaudet in 
Campus Ministry, 482-0320, local 243. 

Ann Kerby 
for the Finance Committee 
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Infrequently heard 
music to be performe 


By Mark Gerson 

When Sherman Friedland announced 
the formation of the Concordia 
Chamber Ensemble two years ago, he 
promised to present “music you don’t 
frequently hear”. 

“There is a great body of repertoire 
of chamber music that is not per- 
formed,” he told TTR at that time, 
assuring his future audience that the 
ensemble would “focus on little-heard 
masterworks, innovative compositions 
and some of the seldom-played 
masterpieces.” 

Friedland has kept his promise, and 
in the half-dozen-or-so concerts the 
ensemble has presented (including one 
in New York’s Carnegie Recital Hall), 
Mozart and Bach have been joined by 
Webern, Hummel, Luciano Berio, 
Hindemith and Copeland 

New works by music faculty 
members have also encouraged, and 
the Chamber Ensemble has presented 
compositions by professors Allan 
Crossman and Wolfgang Bottenberg, 
and will perform the Canadian 
premiere of a piece by Alan Belkin at 
its first concert of the 1979/80 season 
next week (September 27). 

“Introduction and Fugue for Double 
Wind Quartet” was written by Belkin 
in 1979 and is dedicated to the late 
Montreal composer and music teacher 
Marvin Duchow. 

This new piece will be complemented 
by works from the sixteenth, seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, as well 
as by additional contemporary 
compositions. Sweelinck, Reich, 
Johann Graun, Janacek and Henk 
Badings will be the featured com- 
posers. 


Performing at this concert will be 
Eric Wilner, flute; Sherman Friedland, 
clarinet; Stella Amar, oboe; Joelle 
Amar, basson; and Elaine Gaertner, 
French horn. 

The free concert will take place at 
8:30 p.m. on September 27 in H-110 at 
Sir George. 

The ensemble hasn't performed at Sir 
George since its first concert in the 


Helping 
foreign 
students 
feel at 
home 


Imagine yourself many thousands of 
miles away from home, family and 
friends; trying to adapt to a new 
culture, new customs. 

That's the situation hundreds of 
Concordia students find themselves in 
each year as they arrive in Canada for 
the first time from Africa, Middle and 
Far East and Latin America. 

Strangers in an unfamiliar land, they 
often find adaptation a slow process. 

To help counter that, and to make 
these newcomers feel at home, the 
Dean of Students Office at Loyola has 
developed a “Host Program”. 

“We're looking for Canadians who 
will take these students into their 
homes for an evening, a day or evena 
weekend,” says International Students 
Advisor Bill Loucks. 

Loucks hopes that the program can 
be developed to the point where 
students who are stuck in Montreal 
over Christmas can spend some time, 
perhaps even Christmas dinner, with 
Montrealers. 

The idea, explains Loucks, is to 
reach members of the university 


D.B. Clarke Theatre in November 1977 community - students, faculty and staff 


so Friedland is interested in discovering 
what the acoustics in H-110 are like, 
and how the audiences respond to a 
downtown concert. 

The ensemble will be performing 
three other free concerts this season, 
all in the Loyola Chapel: December 6 
(with the possibility of a CBC taping), 
early February and late March. 

Other plans for the season include 
possible performances of Schoenberg's 
“Pierrot Lunaire” and Stravinsky's 
Octet for wind instruments. 

“We are also considering a com- 
petition that would offer cash prizes as 
well as a performance of the winning 
work,” Friedland told TTR last week. 
“T think the competition will probably 
go on at the end of this year or early 
next year. 

“We'd also like to make a disc of 
neo-classical works as well as of 
Canadian composers. We intend to 
commission several Canadian and 
French Canadian composers to write 
works especially for us, and we will be 
programming as much Canadian 
content as possible. Each concert will 
have at least one work by a 
Canadian.” 


- as well as alumni, and to develop 
parallel lists of hosts and guests. 

If you would like to participate in 
this program, contact Bill Loucks or 
Issifu Harruna at the Loyola Dean of 
Students Office (AD-135), 482-0320, 
ext. 346.. 


Coping 
with 
Concordia 


The Mature Students Centre will 
hold a symposium on September 29 to 
help mature students cope with the 
problems of returning to school. 

The day-long symposium will feature 
a number of exhibits, addresses, panel 
discussions and workshops and will be 
held on the Loyola campus. 

The keynote speaker will be 
psychologist Rhonda Katz of the 
advisory board at the University of 
Toronto. The subject of her address 
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Former LSA president Don Boisvert is 
back at Loyola as an employee. He’s 
working in program development for 
the Dean of Students Office..... 
Athletics is selling faculty and staff 
season's passes for $10 apiece. The pass 
entitles the bearer to use athletic 
facilities, participate in recreational, 
instructional and intramural programs 
(space permitting) and admission (for 
two) to all athletic events, excluding 
tournaments and playoff games. If you 
remember not having to pay in the 
past, you're right, but “due to in- 
creased operational costs and a 
reduction in our 1979-80 budget’ 
Athletics and Phys. Ed. feels it has to 
charge.... The Campus Centre is of- 
fering a host of “mini-courses” this 
term ranging from self-defence for 
women, guitar and photography 
lessons to yoga, bartending and 
creative, jazz and disco dance. The 
non-credit evening classes start this 
week and next. Call the Campus 
Centre at Loyola, local 235 or 330 for 
more info.... If you're wondering why 
the entire Loyola campus was floodlit 
last Wednesday and Thursday nights, 
the answer is Dirty Tricks. More 
sequences of the Elliot Gould-Kate 
Jackson film were being shot on 
campus last week.... Education prof. 
Arpi Hamalian recently participated as 
an expert delegate to the Symposium 
of “Human Rights in Canadian 
Education” sponsored by the United 
Nations Association of Canada in 
Vancouver.... Audio-Visual announces 
that it can reproduce large posters, 42 
inches wide and at any length, call 
Loyola, local 618.... Building studies 
prof. Marvin Shapiro has been invited 
to address the Montreal Chapter of 
Construction Specifications Canada on 
the topic of Solar Energy.... Alexa 
Parkin has been appointed Assistant 
Manager of Printing Services.... 
Education prof. Harold Entwhistle has 
published his book Antonio Gramsci... 
Electrical Engineering Prof. Salvatore 
D. Morgera presented two papers at 
the International Symposium on In- 
formation Theory held in Trieste, Italy. 
The Soviet Armenian Gomidas Quartet 
will be performing at Sir George on 
October 17-18. Tickets will be on sale 
at the Hall Building Information Desk 
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“The poet is a dangerous man” 
- Gary Geddes 


By Beverley Smith ‘ 

Gary Geddes, one of Canada’s most 
promising writers, is happy to be 
lodged in Concordia’s English 
department, teaching creative writing 
and paying heed to his muse “on the 
side”. 

This is the first permanent ap- 
pointment for the forty year old 
Geddes, who's been working as a free- 
lancer “at the whim of the market and 
any university that wanted him to 
come”. 

Last year, he replaced Concordia 





Gary Geddes 


English professor Pat Morley, who was 
on sabbatical. Before that, Geddes had 
been writer-in-residence at the 
University of Alberta (1976) and had 
taught Canadian literature at the B.C. 
Institute of Technology, the University 
of Victoria, Carleton and Trent 
universities, the Ryerson Polytechnical 
Institute and York University. 

Geddes describes himself as a late- 
bloomer to the writing profession. 

“T always envied people who started 
writing at the age of three and four. I 
didn’t start until my mid-20s,” he says, 
“as a graduate student in English at the 
University of Toronto.” 

“My first love was prose,” Geddes 
continues, “but with my background in 
19th-century literature and my Biblical 
style of writing, I sounded like Mc- 
Cauley with a couple of loaves of 
bread and fishes in my mouth.” 

He turned to poetry instead, winning 
the University of Toronto's E.J. Pratt 


medal and poetry prize in 1970 for his 
poem Letter of the Master of the 
Horse. 

Since then, Geddes has established 
himself as one of English Canada’s 
leading literary critics, editors and 
writers with such works as 20th- 
Century Poetry and Poetics (1969), an 
anthology of Canadian writers. 
Skookum Wawa: Writings of the 
Canadian Northwest (1975); and War 
and Other Measures (1976); and 
Divided We Stand (1978), a series of 
political addresses, essays and lectures 
on Canada. 

Geddes first began his career as a 
writer of lyric poems. Then, gradually 
his writing shifted to longer poems and 
narratives that produced such works as 
War and Other Measures. This work 
was an account of Paul Chartier the 
“Mad bomber” who blew himself up in 
the men’s washroom of the House of 
Commons in the spring of 1966. 

At the moment, Geddes is con- 
centrating on prose pieces and short 
stories. 

Much of his writing is politically or 
historically inpired. “I love getting 
tidbits through history,” says Geddes. 
“It's the fatal consistency in my work.” 

His poetic narrative, Letter of the 
Master of the Horse details the plight 
of horses thrown overboard from the 
Spanish ships that set out to “sack the 
America”. Its origin was an illustration 
of a fully rigged ship, with horses 
swimming around it, from an old 
geography textbook. 

Another book of short stories, to be 
published in 1980 by Oberon Press, 
concerns the “Unsettling of the West”. 

Geddes also produced the script for 
Les Maudits Anglais, the smash hit of 
the Theatre Passe Muraille which 
played to packed houses in Montreal 
last year. Geddes calls it his “trial by 
fire in Quebec”. 

A book on the Fall of Hong Kong is 
his current work in progress. It 
recounts the fate of the “Royal Rifles” 
from Quebec and the “Winnipeg 
Grenadiers”, sent to Hong Kong three 
weeks before the Japanese invasion of 
China, soon after Pearl Harbour. 

“They were sent to prisoner of war 
camps and died from brutality and 
starvation, says Geddes, “victims of 
terrible physical and psychological 
torture.” 

Another poem, dating from 1976, 
when Geddes was a writer-in-residence 
at the University of Alberta, deals with 
the Kent State Massacre of students in 
the U.S. in 1970. It is part of Geddes’ 
collection The Acid Test, which hasn't 


yet been published in its entirety. 

“Poetry,” explains Geddes, “is a 
tremendously political activity. We're 
shafted by the use of language. 

“The poet is dangerous. He brings 
language back to its original meaning, 
forcing people to use langage in a 
precise way.” 

That’s why Geddes feels the 
obligation to participate in public 
readings of his works. 

“It's a way of breaking the terrifying 


solitude,” he says. “In a public reading, 


you share the poetry the way it was 
originally intended. Poetry of all the 
art forms is written for the ear. I don't 


think a poem can work unless it can be 
read effectively. 

The Concordia community will have 
a chance to hear Geddes read from his 
works next Monday, September 24, at 
7:30 p.m. in Loyola’s Vanier Library 
Auditorium. 

In the opening event of this year’s 
Writers and Scholars (formerly Writers 
Reading) series, Geddes will read from 
Letter of the Master of the Horse, 
introduce some new poems he has been 
translating into English from Chinese 
and offer listeners a segment from War 
and Other Measures. 





Sandra Lee Scheuer 


(Killed at Kent State University on May 4, 1970 by the Ohio National 


Guard) 


You might have met her on a Saturday night 
| cutting precise circles, clockwise, at the Moon-Glo 
| Roller Rink, or walking with quick step 
| 


between the campus and a green two-storey house, 
where the room was always tidy, the bed made, 
the books in confraternity on the shelves. 





| She did not throw stones, major in philosophy 
or set fire to buildings, though acquaintances say 
she hated war, had heard of Cambodia. 








In truth she wore a modicum of make-up, a brassiere, 
and could, no doubt, more easily have married a guardsman 
than cursed or put a flower in his rifle barrel. 


While the armouries burned she studied, 
bent low over notes, speech therapy books, pages 
| open at sections on impairment, physiology. 


And while they milled and shouted on the commons 
she helped a boy named Billy with his lisp, saying 
Hiss, billy, like a snake. That's it, SSSSSSSS, 


tongue well up and back behind your teeth. 
Now buzz, Billy, like a bee. Feel the air 
vibrating in my windpipe as I breathe? 


As she walked in sunlight through the parking-lot 
at noon, feeling the world a passing lovely place, 
a young guardsman, who had his sights on her, 


was going down on one knee as if he might propose. 
His declaration, unmistakable, articulate, 
flowered within her, passed through her neck, 


severed her trachea, taking her breath away. 
Now who will burn the midnight oil for Billy, 


ensure the perilous freedom of his speech? 


| And who will see her skating at the Moon-Glo 
Roller Rink, the eight small wooden wheels making their countless 


revolutions on the floor? 
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Science college 
not for everyone 


The seeds of the new Science 
College, which will open in the fall, 
can be said to have originated in a 
conversation that Biology professor 
Elaine Newman had with Fred Krantz, 
the principal of the Liberal Arts 
College. 

Krantz asked Norman why didn’t 
she and her science colleagues start a 
liberal science college. 

Mystified, Newman queried Krantz 
as to the nature of a liberal science 
college. 

Krantz replied that if anyone should 
know, it certainly was her. 

Apparently this started the con- 
ceptual ball rolling. In talking with her 
colleagues, it was obvious to Newman 
that the idea of a science college had 
arrived. 

A science college planning committee 
was struck. Chaired by Newman, the 
committee’s members included 
professors P. Bird, W. Byers, M.J. 
Kornbaltt, E. Maly, D. McLaughlin, E. 
Mullett, P. Shizgal, J. Stewart and 
D.H. Wheeler. 

In its report, the committee noted 
that there was a definite need for a 
science college since science education 
as such did not exist at the university. 
As a result, students were being 
educated in one discipline or another 
but were not being encouraged to 
consider the nature of science itself. 

In an interview this week, Newman 
explained the importance of acquiring 
a science education. 

“The nature of science is that 
anything we teach will be out of date 
in ten years. There is no way that we 
can teach students a series of facts that 
will be of use to them in their later 
professional careers.” 

Of course, she admits, this is 
somewhat of an exaggeration, but 
nevertheless, the sentiment holds true. 

Science education, she said, involves 
a way of thinking rather than 
mastering technology or a body of 
facts. 

“Science is more of a process than a 
body of knowledge. It is an intellectual 
and experimental procedure. It enables 
the student to understand what he is 
doing and why.” 

Too often, she noted, the scientific 
method is confused with scientific 
thought. It shouldn't be since the . 
original inspiration behind the great 
scientific discoveries is actually very 
similar to the creative artistic impulse. 
The scientific method is the assessment 
of these creative hunches. 

That is why, she said, one stream of 


the science college curriculum will deal 
with science as a whole. Students will 
explore the history, philosophy, and 
epistemology of science. 

Another stream of the college 
curriculum will require students to do 
an independent project which will deal 
with intellectual questions and 
responses in more than one field. 

A third stream will enable students 
to consider the breadth of science. For 
example, although many students take 
introductory courses in. various 
disciplines, they generally never find 
out of what these disciplines are about 
in practice. 

This is especially serious in physics 
and mathematics, according to 
Newman. “At year’s end, if you're a 
chemistry student, you're still not 
aware of what physicists and 
mathematicians are doing today.” 

To overcome this handicap, the 
college will organize multi-disciplinary 
topics taught by many visiting 
professors. 

Professor Newman cautions that the 
college is not for everyone. It is for 
students who plan to be professional 
scientists. The standards are high, and 
the curriculum presupposes the serious 
nature of the student. 

“Our student,” she concluded, 
“really will want to be a scientist.” 


Noted scientists to 


The Science College is planning a 
series of events to help launch its fall 
opening next year. These include a 
science public lecture series, featuring 
noted scientists and an essay contest 
for high school and CEGEP students. 

The first lecture in the series, Oc- 
tober 17, will be given by Prof. Morris 
Berman on alchemy. Berman, who 
teaches the history of science at Johns 
Hopkins University, has some sur- 
prising observations about the nature 
of alchemy. He refutes the traditional 
historical view which regards it as 
having been discredited by the modern 
science of chemistry. 

His shibblith-breaking views on this 
mysterious scientific way of thinking of 
the past are sure to be entertaining. 

The next speaker will be Dr. Bill 
Nicholson of the department of en- 
vironmental medicine at Mt. Sinai 
Medical Center in New York. On 
November 15, he will discuss the 
epidemology of asbestos, a topical 
subject in light of a soon-to-be-released 


U.S. Dept. ‘of Health report stating 
that asbestos constitutes an enormous 
hazard to the population-at-large. 

Since the Mt. Sinai department is the 
authority on asbestos -- it sets the 
standards for permissable levels -- this 
lecture should not be missed. 

Following this, the Harold Newman 
Memorial Lecture will feature Dr. John 
Beckwith of the department of 
microbiology at the Harvard Medical 
School. He will discuss the ethics of 
scientific research with an emphasis on 
the XYY chromosome and the morality 
of forcing people to participate in 
treatment. 

There will be a round-table 
discussion on Jan. 24 headed by Prof. 
Leonard Nash of the department of 
chemistry of Harvard University about 
new ways to teach freshmen physical 
chemistry. Prof. Nash’s methods of 
teaching the subject have been widely 
adopted. The participants of the 
round-table, however, may be in for 
something new since Nash has been 









lecture 


thinking about a new system of 
teaching. 

On February 19 the series will 
feature Dr. Philip Morrison, a physicist 
who worked on the Manhattan 
Project. A brilliant thinker and 
provacative speaker who is concerned 
with the effects of physics in the 
world, Morrison will be talking about 
the use of a science education as anti- 
authoritarian way of thinking. 

The Science College will. also 
sponsor an essay contest. The topic to 
be explored will be “how many 
sasquatches can dance at the end of a 
laser beam”. First prize is $150, the 
second is $100 and the third is $50. 
The prize winners and those who have 
honorable mentions will also have 
lunch with Concordia researchers and 
a tour of the university's science 
research facilities. 

The contest will be open to all 
students of both French and English 
high schools and CEGEPs. 


% 


student research released 


Junior and Senior high-school and first- 
year CEGEP students, in order to 
determine the cultural and social 
factors behind school drop-outs. 

Of the respondents in the survey, 
20% are English-speaking, and 80% 
are French-speaking. 

The subject of school drop-outs is 
not new to Horwich. Prior to coming 
to Montreal in 1970, Horwich un- 
dertook a similar study on high school 
drop-outs in the Halifax area. His 
thesis is an extension of that work, as 
is one of the courses he is currently 
teaching in Loyola’s Sociology 
department. 

“My work,” says Horwich, “is not a 
drop-out study per se. We weren't 
certain if the respondents were ‘stop- 
outs’, drop-outs or ‘temporary with- 
drawals’.” 

“What I was interested in finding out 
is how early in the background of 
some students or adolescents certain 
scholastic orientations could be 
predicted.” 

Among the topics covered by the 
survey were the relationship of the 
respondent to members of his family 
and peers, the extent of his in- 
volvement in curricular or extra- 
curricular activities, his parents’ oc- 
cupation and income level, and his 
evaluation of his personal worth. 

“We didn’t get answers to all of the 
questions,” says Horwich. It may have 
been because some of the questions 
were difficult to interpret. Some 
questions such as adolescent-parental 
compatability might have been a bit 
ambiguous. Or students might have 
been unaware of how much their 
fathers were earning.” 

Students were surveyed at various 
intervals of their educational “career”; 
at the beginning of high school, in the 
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Herbert Horwich 


middle of their studies and at the end 
of high school. 

Five areas of investigation, says 
Horwich, were found to be important 
in distinguishing the “stucent”, who 
carried on with his studies, from the 
“non-student”, who interrupted or 
terminated them. These areas were: 

@ Educational aspirations refers to 
the student’s expectations of academic 
achievement. As might be expected, 
those who continued their education 
expressed early on their desire to 
achieve a high level of education; those 
who dropped out differed in terms of 
the expectations they had of them- 
selves. 

@ The family background of 
students played a major part in their 
orientation, such as the family’s socio- 
economic status and their own parents’ 
educational or occupational 
achievements. Thus, fathers who had a 
“high-status” education or occupation 
served as educational or occupational 
“models” for their children. 

Parental “pressure” also played a 
role in determining the children’s at- 
titudes to education and work. (Almost 
all of the respondents surveyed came 
from two-parent, not single-parent 
families.) 

® School was a principal influence. 
A major distinction between “students” 
and “non-students” was in the area of 
academic performance and par- 
ticipation in school activities (not 
necessarily of an academic nature). 

@ Peer-group association and 
perception of self and orientation to 
life were the two other factors, but, on 
the whole, less significant than the 
others. 

“T didn’t make a federal case out of 
it”, says Horwich, “but one of the 
things I extrapolated from the survey 





Comm studies 





paints it’s world 


By Mark Gerson 

Concordia’s Communication Studies 
Department has had its world 
coloured, to paraphrase an old Petula 
Clark song. 

After 12 years of black-and-white- 
only television production, and seven 
years of trying to get approval for 
colour, the department has finally 
made the switch. 

“Not only were we educationally 
obsolete,” says department chairman 
Clair Fischer, “the equipment was so 
old, things were always breaking 
down.” 

The $126,000 refurbishing, which 
took place last spring, changed all that. 
Much of the department's television 
equipment was replaced and three 
colour cameras, two colour portapaks, 
a new cassette editing system and a 
newly-equipped production booth were 
purchased. 

Faculty members are particularly 
excited about the new playback unit 
which can accept tapes recorded on 
any of the world’s major (and 
generally incompatible) systems. 

“With that facility,” explains Fischer, 
“we're getting access to tapes from 
other countries, and now we can play 
them back without having to go to the 
CBC.” 

The “new” studio integrates the 
existing sound and lighting, and 
recycles one of the black-and-white 
cameras, which is now used for special 
effects. The old black-and-white 
portapaks have also been saved and 





was that students who continued on to 
CEGEP level tended to have close 
friends or older siblings”. 

On the other hand, low achievers 
tended not to have close friends and 
generally associated with peers or 
siblings who were themselves low 
achievers.” 

It's uncertain, says Horwich, 
whether peers or siblings act as role 
models or simply reinforce the 
orientation that the individual already 
has. 
In terms of self-preception, students 
who continued in school tended to 
have a “more positive self-image as a 
student and individual” and tended to 
be optimistic about their future. Non- 
students, conversely, tended to have a 
much lower self-image and be 
pessimistic about the future. 

Some sections of Horwich’s thesis, 
completed last May, will be published 
soon in monograph form, as part of 
the research project's body of literature 
being collected by research director 
Guy Rocher. 


are being used by first-year students. 

The resulting set-up is, according to 
technical supervisor Ross Dolinsky, 
“professional to the point that its 
output can be broadcast locally, 
though not over a network.” 

A fully professional studio would 
have cost several times more than 
$126,000 says Dolinsky adding “A 
broadcast-quality editing machine 
alone would cost at least $150,000— 
second-hand!” 

But, remarks Fischer, “our basic 
purpose is not for broadcasting. It’s for 
teaching. The studio is an experimental 
laboratory.” 

Although the equipment has only 
been available for use since March, the 
students’ enthusiasm for working in 
colour has already had positive, 
creative results. 

“When you give the students 
colour,” says Dolinsky, “it seems to 
give them an extra push.” 

“The potential for creativity, ex- 
perimentation and education with this 
system is fantastic,” adds Fischer 
enthusiastically. 

The step from obsolete to avant- 
garde may not have been a very big 
one for Communication Studies, but 
technology keeps leaping ahead, and 
it’s an even smaller step back to ob- 
solescence. 

“Perhaps,” says Fischer hopefully, 
“this system will not have to last as 
long as the last one.” 


Mature students 
symposium 

will be “Return to the university: the 
agony and the ecstasy”. 

Katz is particularly knowledgeable 
about the problems of students since 
she has run a test anxiety clinic at the 
University of Toronto for a number of 
years. She has also organized 
numerous workshops helping students 
overcome various university-related 
problems. 

After the address, a panel discussion 
dealing with the keynote address will 
be held by Katz and four mature 
students. 

There will also be a series of “how 
to” workshops which will help mature 
students learn to read effectively, study 
math, use a library, write a term paper 
and generally cope with the problems 
of going to a university. 

Tickets for the workshop luncheon 
will be $2.50. For more information or 
a ticket, call the Mature Students 
Centre 879-4253. 
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By Beverley Smith 

In an age of “ethical and moral 
pluralism”, when there are no clear 
standards, people are “consuming 
morals the way they choose what to 
wear.” This results in “moral baf- 
flement”, says Concordia professor 
Fred Bird. 

Bird is once again this year offering 
an evening course in Concordia’s 
Religion department on “Con- 
temporary Ethical Issues’. 

Students are intrigued by the course, 
says Bird. ‘They're either wary they're 
going to be taught ethics or upset 
they're not.” ; 

But, more than ever, he emphasizes, 
ethics are considered “a means of 
coping with the world, and not the 
application of “common standards”. 

The course is divided into two parts. 
During the first term, Bird concentrates 
on personal ethical issues. He begins 
with an examination of the con- 
temporary moral milieu through 
reading, from religious and non- 
religious thinkers, illustrating various 
forms of “moral argument”. 

From here, he proceeds to a study of 
interpersonal relationships such as the 
ethic of friendship, family and sexual 
ethics, the ethics of abortion and other 
related issues. 

During the second term, the course 
focuses on societal issues; social justice 
and public policy, hunger, energy, the 
new international economic order, the 
welfare state and business ethics. 

“Myrown background and concerns 
are societal,” says Bird. His Ph.D. 
dissertation dealt with the problems of 
poverty. He’s been involved for some 
time with an examination of American 
public policy in this area. He’s also 
been working on the relationship 
between religion and social welfare, 
which has led to a project on ethnic 
groups and institutions. 

“But,” says Bird, “I’m also concerned 
with a whole range of other issues with 
moral dimensions in contemporary 
society: what it means to tell the truth; 
the question of honesty versus self- 
deception; and the issue of moral 
responsibility.” 

With the “crisis of moral authority”, 
observes Bird, caused by conflicting 
religious, secular, and institutional 
standards there’s no longer any con- 
sensus about moral values. 

We continue to use such moral terms 
as “responsibility” or “honesty”, he 
says, but they now have loose 
meanings. they've become “debased” 
and there’s no longer a common set of 


Bird confronts ethical 
and moral issues 


meanings attached to them. 

Examples of these conflicting 
standards are that we should enjoy life, 
yet we should work hard; that what 
really counts is the self, but that others 
are important, too; that the value of 
life is transcendental, but that we're 
judged on the basis of life here and 
now. 

Since we can no longer produce 
compelling, shared moral standards, 
maintains Bird, people have to be 
aware of the options available to them. 

By exposing his students to the 
writings of moralists who express 
divergent viewpoints on basic ethical 
issues, Bird hopes to help them for- 
mulate their own personal convictions. 

Students are graded on their ability 
to present coherent, persuasive 
agruments justifying the stand they 
take on moral issues. This requires 
considering not only the arguments 
presented in their readings, but also 
being conscious of the alternatives. 

This is the part of the course 





students seem to enjoy most, says Bird, 
even though he admits it’s often dif- 
ficult to reach a synthesis. 

The second part of the course, 
dealing with societal ethics, is easier to 
handle since students are usually more 
familiar with the issues. 

This year, for the first time, energy 
will be one of the topics of discussion. 
Bird will ask students to discuss the 
virtue of not wasting things. He will 
introduce the “future dimension”, with 
questions such as: “How will our 
grandchildren manage?”, in order to 
emphasize citizen responsibility. 

One of the problems encountered in 
any discussion of world problems such 
as energy or hunger, says Bird, is the 
“enormous sense of impotency” people 
feel to act on a given situation. 

“This is one of the problems with 
doing an ethics course,” he says. 
“People feel: ‘What can I do about it?” 

Anyone interested in finding an 
answer to that question could start by 
sitting in on one of Fred Bird's classes. 





Frederick Bird 


Rosemary Haughton to speak 


Exploring human 
sexuality 


Life, to Rosemary Haughton, is 
something “alive and growing... 
Christian... because of its essential 
vision of love, service, hospitality and 
the search for wisdom...” 

The 52-year-old Haughton, due to 
visit Concordia for a series of lectures 
on September 26 and 27, is the author 
of more than 30 books on various 
aspects of Christian life and living. 
These include Feminine Spirituality, 
The Passionate God and The Mystery 
of Sexuality. 

Through her writing and lecturing, 
she supports her Scottish community 
Lothlorien. 

Both the University of Notre Dame 
and Nazareth College in Rochester 
have honoured her with doctorate 
degrees, and her travels have earned 
her the reputation of “economy class 
jet-setter”. 

As if she wasn’t busy enough, Mrs. 
Haughton has also found time to raise 
10 children and several official and 
unofficial foster children. 

In her whirlwind visit to Concordia 


next week she will explore human 
sexuality from the perspectives of both 
a woman and a Christian, in order to 
show how ideally sexuality should be 
more creative and less manipulative. 

Illustrating this sexuality in a six-part 
series of articles in the National 
Catholic Reporter, Houghton wrote: 
“...Sexual exchanges are one example... 
of the exchanges we call ‘creation’. I, 
because I am human, recognize myself 
as being in exchange. I receive life and 
give it back, at all levels, physical, 
cultural and spiritual interchanging 
with one another.” 


“Creation Sexuality”, on the 26th at 
8 p.m., will be held in the Loyola 
Chapel. The Simone de Beauvoir 
Institute’s SGW quarters will host her 
lecture on “Feminine Spirituality” on 
the 27th at 10 a.m., and at noon the 
same day in the Campus Centre 
Lounge, Mrs. Haughton will head a 
panel discussion on “Mature 
Sexuality”. 


All events are free and open to the 
public.LR 
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EVENTS 


Thursday 20 

CONSERVATORY. OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC 
ART: Le Bonheur (Agnes Varda, 1964) (French) 
with Jean-Claude Drouot, Claire Drouot and 
Marie-France Boyer at 7 p.m.; His Girl Friday 
(Howard Hawks, 1939) with Cary Grant, 
Rosalind Russell, Ralph Bellamy and Gene 
Lockhar at 9 p.m. in H-110; $1 each. SGW 
campus. 

GAY FRIENDS OF CONCORDIA: General 
meeting in H-333-6 from 4 - 6:30 p.m. All 
welcome (Take the escalator to the mezzanine, 
and the stairs next to the bookstore to get to the 
third floor.) SGW campus. 

WEISSMAN GALLERY, GALLERY ONE & 
GALLERY TWO: David Bolduc’s work, until 
Oct. 2. SGW campus. 

GEORGIAN CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP: First 
meeting 6 - 8 p.m. in H-333-6. Guest speaker is 
British author Roger Forster. Urbana slides 
show, music, munchies, etc. Everyone welcome. 
For more info call 845-8674. 

DISCO: From 9 p.m. in the Campus Centre Pub 
with “Starlite”. Concordia studentsk, 75 cents; 
guests $1.50. 


Friday 21 

CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC 
ART: Gold Diggers of 1935 (Busby Berkeley, 
1935) with Dick Powell, Adolphe Menjou, 
Gloria Stuart and Alice Brady at 7 p.m.; La 
Passion de Jeanne D'Arc (Carl Dreyer, 1928) 
with Maria Falconetti, Eugene Sylvain, André 
Berly and Antonin Artaud (silent) at 9 p.m. in 
H-110; $1 each. SGW campus. 

ENGINEERING FACULTY COUNCIL: Meeting 
at 2:30 p.m. in H-769. SGW campus. 

DISCO: From 8 p.m. in the Campus Centre Pub 
with “Friendly Giant”. Concordia students, 75 
cents; guests, $1.50. 

LOYOLA CHINESE CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP: 
The LCCF invites you to join them for 
fellowship every Friday at 3 p.m. at Belmore 
House, 3500 Belmore. This week: a workshop on 
“Follow Up”. All welcome. 


Saturday 22 

CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC 
ART: Gold Diggers of 1937 (Lloyd Bacon, 1937) 
with Dick Powell, Joan Blondell, Glenda Farrell 
and Victor Moore at 7 p.m.; Triple Trouble 
(Charles Chaplin, 1915) and Procés de Jeanne 
D'Arc (Robert Bresson, 1961)(French) with 
Florence Carrey and C. Fourneau at 9 p.m. in H- 
110; $1 each. SGW campus. 

CHINESE GEORGIAN ASSOCIATION: 
Welcome party 7-9 p.m. (tea party); disco party 
9 p.m.-2 a.m. in H-651. Members 50¢, non- 
members $1. 

PUB NIGHT: From 8 p.m. in the Campus Centre 
Pub. Free. z 


Sunday 23 

CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC 
ART: The Vagabond (Charles Chaplin, 1915) 
and Jeanne au Bacher (Roberto Rossellini, 
1954)(French) with Cullio Carminati, Giacinto 
Prandelli, Marcella Pobbe and Miriam Pirazzini 
at 7 p.m.; Orfeu Negro (Black Orpheus) (Marcel 
Camus, 1958) (English subt.) with Marpessa 
Dawn, Breno Melo, Adhemar da Silva and 
Lourdes de Oliveira at 9:00 p.m. in H-110; $1 
each SGW campus. 


LOYOLA CAMPUS MINISTRY: Celebration of 
academic year - We are doing so in our 
traditional manner with a special mass asking 
God's blessings on this university community. 
We invite you to join us as we pray that our 
common search for truth and integrity will 
permeate the diverse elements of this community 
whatever their discipline or creed or endeavour. 
The guest speaker for the service will be Dr. 
Sean McEvenue, principal of Lonergan College. 
If you cannot be present at the 11 o'clock service 
in the Loyola Chapel we hope that you will join 
us in the spirit of your own tradition. The 
Concordia Music Faculty will be contributing 
their musical gift to the event. 


Monday 24 

BOARD OF GRADUATE STUDIES: Meeting at 
2 p.m. in H-769. SGW campus. 
CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC 
ART: Pionniers du Cinéma Frangais et Debuts 
du Parlant - L’Arroseur arrosé (Louis Lumiére, 
1869), L’'Homme 4@ la Téte de Caoutchouc 
(George Méliés, 1901), Fiévre (La Boue)(Louis 
Delluc, 1921) and L’Age d’Or (Luis Buneul, 1930) 
with Gaston Modot, Lya Lys and Caridad de 
Labardesque at 8:30 p.m. in H-110; $1. SGW 
campus. 

WRITERS AND SCHOLARS: Prof. Gary 
Geddes will read his poems at 7:30 p.m. in the 
Vanier Library Auditorium, 7141 Sherbrooke St. 
West. 

PUB DAY: From 3 p.m. to midnight in the 
Campus Centre Pub. Free. 


Tuesday 25 

CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC 
ART: Underworld (Les nuits de Chicago)(Joseph 
von Sternberg, 1927) with George Bancroft, 
Evelyn Brent, Clive Brook and Larry Semon at 
8:30 p.m. in H-110; $1. SGW campus. 

CUSO CLUB: The Concordia CUSO Club will 
hold an information meeting; topic: Nuclear 
Energy, The Arms Race and The Third World at 
8 p.m., 4824 Céte-des-Neiges. For info. call 879- 
7270. 

TALENT NIGHT: From 9 p.m. in the Campus 
Centre Pub, featuring a variety of student talent. 
Free. 


Wednesday 26 a 
CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC 
ART: Katzelmacher (Rainer Werner Fassbinder, 
1969) (English subt.) with Hanna Schygulla, 
Lilith Ungerer, Irm Hermann and R.W. 
Fassbinder at 8:30 p.m. in H-110; $1. SGW 
campus. 

ROCK ‘N’ ROLL PUB NIGHT: From 9 p.m. in 
the Campus Centre Pub, with “Friendly Giant’. 
Free. 

CREATION SEXUALITY: Feminist, author and 
theologian Rosemary Haughton will speak on 
this topic at 8 p.m. in the Loyola Chapel. For 
information, call 484-4095 


Thursday 27 

FEMININE SPIRITUALITY: Feminist, author 
and theologian Rosemary Haughton will speak 
on this topic at 10 a.m. at the Simone de 
Beauvoir Institute's SGW quarters, 2170 Bishop 
Street. All welcome. For information, call 484- 
4095. 

MATURE SEXUALITY: Rosemary Haughton 
heads a panel discussion at noon in the Campus 
Centre Lounge. All welcome. For information, 
call 484-4095. 

DISCO: From 9 p.m. in the Campus Centre Pub, 
with “Hollywood”. Concordia students, 75 cents; 
guests, $1.50. 

CONCORDIA CHAMBER ENSEMBLE: The 
Canadian premiére of Alan Belkin’s 1979 
composition Introduction and Fugue for Double 
Wind Quartet will be among the works featured 
in the first CCE concert of the 1979/80 season. 
The: concert begins at 8:30 p.m., in Room H-110 
at SGW. Free. For information, call 482-0320, 
ext. 614. 

COMBUSTION SEMINAR: Dr. Jaan Saber will 
conduct a seminar entitled Combustion Kinetics 
of Hydrogen/Air Mixtures in the Vicinity of the 
Lower Flammability Limit” at 2 p.m. in CC-104, 
Loyola campus. Please call 482-0320, ext. 404 for 
more information. 


Friday 28 

SENATE: Meeting’at 2 p.m. in the Conference 
Room of the Protestant School Board of Greater 
Montreal (corner Fielding and Céte St-Luc). 
DISCO: From 8 p.m. in the Campus Centre Pub, 
with “Friendly Giant”. Concordia students, 75 
cents; guests, $1.50. 


CLASSIFIED 


MATH TUTORING: Problems in math? Get 
expert help now. It’s worth it. $12 per hour. Call 
933-5697 (evenings). 


FOR RENT: Upper duplex, 5 1/2 months. 
Electric heating; carpeted; 20 minutes from 
SGW. $250 rent. Call Linda Bean at 879-7384. 


NOTICES 


GUIDANCE INFORMATION CENTRE: 
Deadlines for the next graduate and professional 
school admission tests. Application forms and 
practice test books are available at the Guidance 
Information Centre. SGW campus, H-440 and ° 
Loyola campus, 2490 West Broadway. 

G.R.E. (Graduate Record Exam) Oct. 29 

G.M.A.T. (Graduate Management Admission 
Test) Oct. 5 

L.S.A.T. (Law School Admission Test) Oct. 15 

T.O.E.F.L. (Test of English as a Foreign 
Language) Oct. 15 
CONCORDIA GUIDANCE SERVICES: The 
Department is offering the following workshop 
programs commencing this month and next. 
Please register with the receptionist at WC-203 
on the Loyola campus (482-0320, ext. 474) or in 
H-440 on the SGW campus (879-2879). 
Registration is on a first-come, first-served basis 
for currently registered students only. Included 
are: Job Search Workshops, Career Planning 
Workshops, Communications Workshop, 
Assertiveness Training Workshops, Reading 
Training and Study Skills, How To Stop 
Procrastinating, Coping With Life Through 
Humour and Laughter, and Interpersonal 
Communications Skills Workshops. For complete 
information, contact the Guidance office on your 
campus. 
CANADIANS & INTERNATIONAL 
STUDENTS: Any family or individual interested 
in inviting an International Student into their 
home for an evening, a weekend or a week, 
should contact Issifu Harruna or Bill Loucks in 
AD-135 on the Loyola campus, or call 482-0320, 
ext. 346. 
WEEKEND MONTEE: Climb Mount Orford and 
hike to St. Benoir du Lac with 1,000 university 
students from eastern Canada on the Montée St. 
Benoit, September 28-30. For information, call 
484-4095. 
SPORTS & FITNESS: The Concordia Athletics 
Office on thé Loyola campus is offering lessons 
in archery, badminton, fitness, jazz ballet, judo, 
karate and volleyball. All classes will be held in 
the-gym, and registration is now open at the 
Athletics office. For complete information, call 
482-0320, ext. 739. 
SIMONE DE BEAUVOIR INSTITUTE: Two 5- 
week workshops intended primarily for women 
entering or,returning to university after an 
extended absence will be conducted by the In- 
stitute on reading, studying, using the library, 
writing essays and exams, and more. On the 
Loyola campus, sessions begin September 27 at 
2:30 p.m. At the SGW campus, sessions are now 
in progress. To register, call 482-0320, ext. 715 
or drop into 7079 Terrebonne (Loyola), or call 
879-8521 (2170 Bishop) at SGW. 


DEAN OF STUDENTS OFFICE (LOYOLA): The 
Dean of Students Office Music Department has a 
record library open 5 days a week from 10 a.m. 
to 4 p.m. Records are available to anyone with 
the Concordia ID and a total of 3 records may 
be taken out for up to 14 days. For information, 
call Teddy Bringolf at 482-0320, ext. 349. 
INTERNATIONAL STUDENTS: Renewal of 
Authorization -- Any international student 
whose Authorization expires before October, 
1979 should drop into the Dean of Students 
Office, AD-135, Loyola campus. 

OFFICE OF THE OMBUDSMAN: Any member 
of the Concordia University community (faculty, 
staff, administrator or student) is free to seek the 
services of the Ombudsman. Call 482-0320, ext. 
257 or drop into AD-104 on the Loyola campus, 
or 879-4247 (2130 Bishop, Room 104) on the 
SGW campus. 

GAMES CLUBS: Pool, ping pong, chess and 
dackgammon clubs are being formed and will 
feature various competitions and tournaments. 
Sign up now at the Campus Centre Programme 
Office. For more informaiton, contact Shelley 
Marshall at 482-0320, ext. 330. 


DEAN OF STUDENTS OFFICE (LOYOLA): The 
Office is offering a programme development 
service to members of the Loyola community. 
Programmes developed in the past or projected 
for this year are a lifestyles symposium, débats- 
midi, workshops on leadership and com- 
munication skills, and more. If you are interested 
in helping plan some activities or in launching 
your own, contact Don Boisvert at 482-0320, 
ext. 341 or visit the Office in AD-135, Loyola 
campus. 

FESTIVAL LACOLLE: Festival Lacolle is an 
opportunity for university members to spend a 
day and.evening of feasting and fun at the 
Centre during Thanksgiving weekend. 
Volunteers are needed to help cook, clean, plan 
and coordinate games, and more. For more 
information, please call Noreen, Jill, or Marilynt 
at 482-0320, ext. 344 or 494. 

CAMPUS CENTRE PROGRAMME COM- 
MITTEE: The Committee is looking for new 
interested members to help plan and organize 
events, pub nights, lecture and exhibits and help 
promote activities. For information, contact 
Shelley Marshall at the Campus Centre or call 
482-0320, ext. 330. First meeting takes place on 
September 20 at 1:30 p.m. in the Campus Centre 
Programme Office. 

MINI-COURSES: Mini (non-credit) courses to be 
offered this fall at the Campus Centre will in- 
clude self-defence for women, basic 
photography, guitar, yoga, creative dance and 
more. Call 482-0320, ext. 330 for complete in- 
formation on these and other courses. 
CANADA EMPLOYMENT CENTRE 
(LOYOLA): Graduating students -- Job in- 
formation sessions for those intending to use on- 
campus recruiting run until September 27. 
Register now. Also, an “Interview Skills 
Workshop” will be held on September 28 from 1 
to 4 p.m. in the Campus Centre. Please pre- 
register at 482-0320, ext. 494 or 344. 

TALENT NIGHT: The Campus Centre is looking 
for people to sign up for Talent Night, to be held 
on September 25 at 9 p.m. Interested persons 
should sign up now in the Programme Office of 
the Campus Centre. 

RIDER/DRIVER BOARD: This notice board is 
for the use of any Concordia student wishing to 
ride or having one to offer, local or long- 
distance. It is locatd beside the front desk in the 
Campus Centre. ~ 


JOBS 


Cataloguing Clerk (LA-B) - Library / Cataloguing 


Duties: 

Under the direction and supervision of the 
Catalogue Maintenance Supervisor, to perform a 
variety of clerical tasks related to catalogue 
maintenance including sorting, filing and editing 
cards, coordinating the revision of cataloguing 
discrepancies, providing telephone informaiton, 
locating books in process, bibliographic sear- 
ching and maintaining work statistics; related 
duties as assigned. 

Qualifications; 

High school diploma and one year of library 
experience, or relevant commercial or technical 
training, or skill, may be required for certain 
positions, or may be substituted for library 
experience, where appropriate, or a one-year 
diploma in library technology and some working 
experience, or equivalent experience. Candidate 
must possess the ability to perform clerical duties 
efficiently and accurately, to work independently 
but in cooperation with supervisors and other 
staff members. Accurate typing (minimum 30 
w.p.m.) is essential and a knowledge of cathode 
ray terminal operations and coding techniques is 
preferable. Knowledge of French is desirable and 
a knowledge of one or more foreign languages 
would be an asset. 

Minimum Hiring Salary: $5.66 per hour. 


Contact: 
Helen Raspin 
879-4521 
Shelley Blick 
879-8116 


